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EDITED BY ROBERT SMITH. sending out their waters sometimes in small 
onlpn jets, sometimes in great volumes shot up into 


PUBLISHED WEEKLY. the air and then falling in spray, and some- 
Ovtcc tae Gites ble in ed times in cascades over artificial rocks. The 
per annum, payaise wn edvance: | most beautiful is perhaps the one called Fon- 
tana di Trevi. It is made of artificial rocks, 
over which the water falls in various cataracts. 
It is ornamented with bassi relievi, and with 
statues of Neptune and other sea gods and 
marine horses. The water of this fountain 
is brought in an aqueduct, made originally by 
Agrippa to supply his baths, and is called 
Rome—its Aqueducts, Baths, Tombs, and} Acqua Vergine, (Aqua Virgo,) because ori- 
Catacombs. ginally shown by a maiden to some soldiers 
We transfer the following to “ The Friend” | who were perishing with thirst. Scarcely any 
from the Episcepal Recorder of this city, be- remains of ancient Rome impress one so 
ing part of the correspondence of one of its|™much with the importance and grandeur of 
editors on a tour in Europe, an extract from | the city of Cwsars as the ruins of the aque- 
which we have before given. ducts. It was only the “mistress of the 
world” that was worthy to be accommodated 
Rome, March 19, 1839. | and embellished at the cost of such magnifi- 

Antiquities are so abundant in Rome that | cent structures. 
one who has a turn for such subjects-might| Baths.—Some of the aquedacts were made 
spend years in studying them. I am aot} with almost exclusive reference to baths, the 
studying them, but spending a few weeks in| remains of which form one of the most re- 
looking at some of the most interesting. | markable ruins of the ancient city. We are 
Those of which I intend yet to write, I shall | not to think of these baths as merely rooms 
put together under some general heads. arranged and furnished for washing. They 
Aqueducts.—These were some of the great- | were in reality magnificent palaces, each one 
est public works of the ancient Romans. One | covering as much ground as a square in Phila- 
cannot see the magnificent remains of them |delphia and enriched with the choicest works 
without astonishment. There were anciently | of art. ‘Temples, and porticoes with magnifi- 
as many as seven, some of which conducted | cent columns, some of which yet remain, the 
large streams of water, small rivers indeed, | finest in Rome, courts and grounds, with 
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into the city. The immense quantities of 
water which were thus poured into Rome, 
were not merely for the purpose of supplying 


shaded walks, shops with perfumes, and in 
short whatever could gratify taste or minister 
to luxurious indulgence, belonged to the Ro- 


the necessities of the people, but of embellish-| man baths. ‘The ruins of several of the im- 
ing the city with fountains, supplying the/perial baths, show their original extent and 
baths, and ministering to the pride of the| magnificence. One of the grandest churches 
emperors. Those aqueducts were from twenty {in Rome, that of St. Mary of the Angels, 
to sixty miles long, and their remains present |(Santa Maria degli Angeli,) is part of the 
one of the most remarkable features of a/baths of Diocletian. Those baths were built 
landscape near Rome. They were literally | by Christians whom that emperor compelled 
bridges across the country, with canals run-/to work, and afterwards put to death to the 
ning on the top. Lines of high arches run| number, it is said, of thirty thousand or more. 
over the great plains of the Campagna toward | For this reason, Pope Pius IV. wished the 
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part of Diocletian’s baths which is an im- 
mense subterranean arcade, is now occupied 


as the pope’s oil cellar, other parts are used 
as stables or barns, and in a more distant part 
is another church. The Emperor Titus had 
his baths also of great extent, adjoining the 
imperial palace and splendidly finished. Some 
immense rooms and corridors yet remain en- 
tire, the walls of which are adorned with 
Arabesques that Raphael himself is said to 
have siudied with adyantage, of which the 
colours are quite fresh even at this time. 
Here was found the celebrated group of sta- 
tuary, Laocoon and his sons, now in the Vati- 
can museum. Under a part of these baths is 
shown an excavated mosaic pavement, said 
to have belonged to the house of Mecenas, 
near which also it is supposed was Virgil’s 
residence. Caracalla also had his baths, of 
which the ruins are a yery prominent pile 
near the southern entrance of the city. - 
mense brick walls and arches stretch over a 
large surface of ground, like the remains of a 
great kilo. Here were found the famous 
group called Toro Farnese and the equally 
famous Hercules Glycen now in the museum 
of Naples. Besides these many other famous 
works of art were discovered here, all of 
which have been taken away and deposited 
in different museums. Immense basins of 
porphyry and granite beautifully designed 
and executed, were also found in the baths, 
illustrating the costliness and splendour of 
those places of refined indulgence. Places of 
indulgence indeed they were, but I ought 
rather to say, coverts of licentiousness, for 
Pompeii hardly exceeded imperial Rome in 
refinements of pleasure. 

The number and extent of Roman baths 
prove how popular the practice of bathing 
was, and how important it was considered. 
It is said that in those of Caracalla just spoken 
of, there were sixteen hundred bathing rooms. 
Many baths were public, and provision made 
| for all classes, so that the poorest might have 
the advantage of them. 

Tombs.—Great expense was incurred by 


the mountains, and stretch to such a length 
that the eye cannot reach the end. Three 
only are kept in repair for the benefit of the 
modern city. The mere repairs of one of 
them which was restored by Sixtus V. cost a 
million of dollars. The three alone which 
have been restored, supply the city most 
abundantly with pure water, not merely for 
domestic purposes, but for a great display of 
splendid fountains which are continually pour- 
ing out streams sufficient if they were united, 
to move several large mill-wheels. Here, I 
may remark, that one of the most striking 
ornaments of modern Rome is its fountains. 
They are to be found in all parts of the city, 


remains of the buildings to be consecrated, | some of the rich among the Romans in mak- 
and directed Michael Angelo to convert part) ing repositories for the dead. Some of the 
of them into a church. He made use of the|tombs were subterranean, and some were 
walls chiefly as they stood, and constructed a| great towers, built with such strength, that 
church in the form of a cross, of which one|they have been used in succeeding ages as 
nave is 380 feet long, 84 feet high, with a| fortresses. One of the most prominent and 
width of nearly 75. In the angles of the) best preserved stands a few miles beyond the 
cross are superb columns which belonged to | southern walls of the city, on the Appian way, 
the ancient baths, each one made of a solid | and is called the tomb of Cecilia Metella. It 
piece of granite 43 feet high, with a diameter | was built by the rich Crassus as a place of 
of more than five feet. The magnificence of | repose for the ashes of his wife, whose name 
this church yielding scarcely to any in Rome | it still bears. It is a circular tower, made of 
beside St. Peter’s, can be seen in the inside |travertino, and surrounded near the top with 
only, for the exterior shows hardly any thing) beautifully wrought marble cornish. Its 
but the ancient walls of the baths. Another) height, | presume, is upwards of a hundred 
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feet, and the wall perhaps thirty feet thick, 

and the whole is built in such a manner, that 
if subjected to no waste but that of age, it 
would stand with the pyramids of Egypt. In 
the middle ages it was used as a fortress, and 
battlements were erected on its summit, which, 
though they change in some degree its origi- 
nal aspect, have hardly impaired its integrity. 
It now stands as a wholly neglected ruin, for 
a ruin it is in a degree. Fallen stones and 
bricks lie within and around it, and it is left 
without one to care for it, even as if it were 
no more than a rude pile of stones in a waste. 
The tomb of Cestus, standing now near the 
gate of St. Paul, in the walls of the city, 
which have been built up against it, is a py- 
ramid of hewn stone about 115 feet high, with 
a base about 70 feet square. This Cestus, it 
is said, belonged to a college of priests among 
the ancient Romans, called Epulones, whose 
office it was to provide feasts for the gods. 
The gods, that is, the statues, were placed in 
the posts of highest honour as guests at the 
feasts, while the priests fed upon the provi- 
sions before them. It is said that the tomb 
of Cestus was erected in pursuance of his own 
will in a fixed number of days less than a year, 
in the time of Augustus. 

There is another kind of tomb common in 
Rome, called Columbarium. These are ge- 
nerally subterranean chambers, strongly wall- 
ed, arched above, and having on the sides 
places of deposit for bones and ashes of the 
dead, like pigeon holes, from which they take 
their name. After the bodies of the dead 
were burnt on the funeral pile, the ashes and 
partly consumed bones were placed in a small 
square marble box or sarcophagus, which in 
some instances was beautifully carved and in- 
scribed with the name of the deceased, or in 
earthen vases, which were deposited in the 
pigeon holes and then sealed. We saw many 
of these small sarcophagi and vases, with the 
bones and ashes yet remaining in them un- 
disturbed, from the age of Augustus. The 
least distinguished burial places were the ca- 
tacombs, in which it is thought the poor, who 
could not bear the expense of the funeral pile, 
laid their dead. These are cut into subter- 
ranean rocks to an extent almost incredible. 
We descended into some beneath the church 
of St. Sebastian, without the walls of the city, 
which are supposed to have been made in the 
first place by the quarrying of stone for build- 
ing. Some of the passages are low and nar- 
row, and so intricate that all have never been 
explored. It is said they extend for miles 
under ground, and that because of the diffi- 
culty of tracing one’s way in them, persons 
who have ventured too far have never seen 
the light again. These catacombs are the 
more interesting, because, as is said, the early 
Christians made use of them as refuges from 
persecution, and also as depositories for the 
dead, there being some places marked with a 
letter, which is thought to indicate the tombs 
of martyrs. 

The sepulchre of the Scipio family, within 
the city walls, near one of the southern gates, 
is now subterranean, though not wholly so 
originally, masses of rubbish and earth hav- 
ing accumulated over it in latter ages. The 









































entrance is through a walled corridor under 
ground, which leads to several chambers and 
niches where sarcophagi were placed, all of 
which have been removed, so that now there 
is nothing left but a dark cave, which is very 
damp. A remarkably fine sarcophagus, in- 
scribed with the name of L. Cornelius Scipio 
Barbatus, the ancestor of the great Scipio, is 
preserved in the Vatican museum. It seems 
to be a favourite model, for small copies of it 
made for inkstands, abound in the shops in 
Rome, and some tombs in our own country 
have been fashioned after it, especially that 
of Spurzheim, in the Mount Auburn cemetery 
near Boston. Some of the sarcophagi which 
are preserved in the museums are beautiful 
specimens of sculpture. They are generally 
made of one block of marble, and the sides 
ornamented with bassi relievi, which in some 
instances are very fine. The sarcophagus 
which was placed originally in the tomb of 
Cecilia Metella now stands in the quadrangle 
or court-yard of the Farnese palace in Rome. 
It is very large, and of beautiful workman- 
ship. In the Vatican museum is a splendid 
one of porphyry, wrought with great care, 
which was originally placed by Consteuthie 
in the church of St. Constantia, near Rome, 
to contain the ashes of his daughter, after 
whom that church has been named. 

I shall end what I have to say on this topic 
by a few words on the two greatest sepulchral 
monuments built in Rome. One is the mau- 
soleum of Augustus, built by that emperor as 
the repository of the ashes of himself and 
friends. It was a lofty rotundo with three 
stories, it is said, having projections around 
them to hold soil for the growth of ever- 
greens. The whole was faced with marble, 
and had the statue of the emperor on the top. 
The building was planned as if to last through 
all ages; the walls, particularly of the lower 
story, which alone remains, being of enormous 
thickness. An extensive grove was planted 
as an ornament to the ground around the 
mausoleum. But the history of this great 
monument is like that of all the works of man 
done to perpetuate his glory. Nothing here 
is better fitted to give rise to sober thoughts 
on the emptiness of human power and grand- 
eur than the present condition of the ancient 
mausolea. Every one of them is turned from 
its original purpose, or lies in ruins, and the 
name of the projector is no more regarded 
than the dust with which he is mingled. Au- 
gustus was once the head of the greatest of 
all empires, and his will was supreme over all 
the world. He thought to build a tomb worthy 
of himself, which should last to the end of 
time. Now, one can hardly find it amidst mo- 
dern houses which have been built up against 
it. Itself has been thrown down except the 
lower story, and this is converted into a place 
of the most vulgar exhibitions, such as jug- 
gler’s tricks and bull-fights. 

The other mausoleum to which I alluded 
is that of the emperor Adrian, across the Ti- 
ber, opposite that of Augustus. ‘This is now 
the famous castle of St. Angelo. It is a cir- 
cular tower, with walls of great thickness and 
strength. It was originally lined on the ex- 
terior with the purest marble, and bore on the 
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top the cone of the pine tree in bronze, a sign 
of mourning. In a deeply secreted place in 
the walls is a niche in which the ashes of the 
emperor rested. The passage leading to it 
was paved with mosaic. The great strength 
of this mausoleum, and its convenient situa- 
tion with respect to the Vatican, have occa- 
sioned its being used for centuries as a for- 
tress. It is called St. Angelo because of a 
large bronze statue of Michael the archangel, 
erected there by the famous sculptor Bernini, 
in consequence of a vision of St. Gregory, 
who, during the prevalence of the plague in 
Rome, saw from the top of the castle (as the 
story is,) an angel sent to make known to him 
that the destroyer should depart from the city. 
The statue represents the destroying angel in 
the act of putting up his sword in its sheath, be- 
cause his work was ended. The castle is now 
used not only as a military fortress, but as a 
state prison, in which many political offenders 
were confined at the time of our visit. A pri- 
vate communication exists between this and 
the Vatican, by which the pope can at any 
time pass into it without being observed. A 
bridge crosses the Tiber directly opposite to 
it, which was originally built by Adrian as a 
passage to the mausoleum, formerly named 
Pons Elius, now called Ponte 8. Angelo. 
Yours, &c. J. M. 


THE EXPLORING EXPEDITION. 


The Army and Navy Chronicle gives the 
following extracts from letters received in 
Washington from a gentleman on board the 
ship Relief, attached to the expedition, giving 
some very interesting particulars of the pro- 
ceedings up to the 10th of April : 

We sailed from Rio de Janeiro on the 19th 
Dec. for Orange Bay, in Terra del Fuego, 
with instructions to run a line of soundings 
down the coast of Patagonia. We had a de- 
lightful passage, in sight of land almost the 
whole time. 

On the 21st Jan. we made Cape St. Diego, 
Staten Land, &c., and arrived at Good Suc- 
cess Bay, so named by Capt. Cook. Here 
we anchored and went on shore. The ap- 
pearance of the land about the straits of Ma- 
gellan was very dreary; barren and rugged 
rocks, mountains covered with snow, &c. 
Good Success is a very pleasant bay; the 
hills are covered with trees, principally birch, 
and winter’s bark; most beautiful barberries, 
with yellow flowers like small roses; bush 
cranberries, and a great variety of heath-like 
shrubs. The next morning our attention 
was called by a shouting on shore, where we 
discovered the natives. The captain and 
some of the officers immediately landed. Af- 
ter dinner I went on shore and saw about 
fifteen natives round a fire with our men; 
they were tall, good looking people, with 
nothing but a lama’s skin thrown over their 
shoulders. They appeared to be a simple 
people, and very jealous, not allowing us to 
go in the direction we supposed their women 
and children were. They were evidently 
Patagonians, being taller than the tallest of 
our men; they had bows and arrows, but no 
knives. Old iron was every thing with them, 
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taking that in preference to bread, meat, d&c. | green weeds ; in it we found fish hanging up| very dangerous position, but, however, reach- 
Their food was fish and shell-fish. They|in the smoke; plenty of shell-fish laid upon|ed Cape Noir Island, lat. 54 15, lon. 74 20, 
went off early in the afternoon, probably be-|large green leaves; the blanket, &c., we had | and with three anchors down, hoped to hold 
ing on a visit to this place. given them, spread upon this. The men offer- | on. 

Upon the whole I was much pleased with | ed us fish, and when I began to collect plants, On the morning of the 19th the wind blew 
Good Success ; the whole reminded me much | they laughed, and began to pick up grass, and | harder yet, with occasional showers of snow 
of Brazil, the dead trees being covered with |every thing that was at hand, and poured it|/and hail. Noir Island looked as if some ve- 
beautiful mosses, ferns, and small flowering| upon me with a great deal of humour, sup-|getation might be growing on it, but there 
plants, and gave me a very different opinion | posing probably that { was going to eat the| was no prospect of landing; the shore was 
of Terra del Fuego from what I had been led|herbs! We saw some whales in this har-| lined with breakers, and the spray in flying 
to expect from books. bour, and found bones in some of the old| off made a beautiful appearance, looking like 

We left Good Success on the 22d January, |abandoned huts. Their canoes are made of | smoke. In the evening, the wind increasing, 
and anchored on the 24th off New Island.|bark, sewed together with a species of sea-|another anchor was let go, making four an- 
The appearance of the country all around us| weed, and always have a fire in the bottom,|chors out, and 400 fathoms of chain cable, 
was mountainous and bleak, with occasional | which is covered with clay. the four anchors weighing 11,700 lbs. The 
patches of snow, which is probably the reason| In the afternoon we got under way, and| 20th was a dreary day—sleet and rain. In 
why this part of the world is considered tojarrived at Orange Bay early in the evening,|the night we parted two of our cables, and 
be nothing but a barren, rocky place, desti-| having been obliged to seek it out by taking| lost a bower and sheet anchor. The ship 
tute of vegetation ; but it is quite the contrary. | observations every day, and this day we found | dragged a considerable distance, and we felt 
Upon landing at New Island, we found it co-|we were ten or twelve miles to the south of | somewhat alarmed; but day dawned and found 
vered with trees and shrubs and beautiful|it. Orange Bay is a very good harbour, large|us safe. Nothing particular occurred during 
flowers, lots of berries, such as bush cranber-|and commodious, having plenty of wood and|the next day. ‘Towards night the wind blew 
ries, a beautiful shrub, black currants, and| water, with abundance of ducks, geese, fish,| up afresh, and it was feared another cable was 
two or three species of barberry, with a most|@&c. After the ship was securely moored, a| gone. Preparations were immediately made 
delicious berry, in flavour between a rasp- |light-house was established on Burnt Island|to get under weigh, and at 9 o’clock we lay 
berry and strawberry. Here we found signs|to guide the rest of the squadron. It set in| rolling and tossing, ignorant of what would 
of inhabitants, but none were seen. A great|to rain, and continued with violent winds for|take place. Towards 12 o’clock the ship be- 
many ducks were killed, and a pair of geese ;|eight days, so as not to allow any one to go| gan to drag, almost right on to the breakers ; 
the female, a beautiful, snow white bird, was|on shore, except once to carry provisions for indeed, nothing but horrible rocks, the water 















































shot first, and the male would not quit her,|the party in charge of the light-house. dashing and hissing over them, were to be 
but suffered himself to be killed also. Civil-| The two schooners arrived on the 16th|seen in every direction; the water began to 
ized man carries—I was going to sermonise,| February, and the Vincennes, Peacock, and | break over us also, and the wardroom, steer- 
but it wont do. ' | Porpoise on the 18th and 19th from Rio Ne- | age, and berth-deck were ankle deep. At last 

On the 27th we anchored off Hermit’s|gro. Captain Wilkes ordered our ship toi order was given to slip the cables. A dead 
Island, where the vegetation is similar to the| prepare for sea immediately, take all the) silence ensued for a few moments; then the 
other places visited. On the 28th we sailed | scientific corps on board, and make a survey | sound of the axe cutting away the stoppers, 
again in search of Orange Bay, and anchored | of Useless harbour, examine Port Famine, | and a horrible clatter, a grumbling and grat- 
in a beautiful harbour, where we were visited | &c., entering the Straits of Magellan through) ing sound as the chains flew through the 
by a family in a canoe, consisting of two men, | Cockburn Channel, and return again to Orange | hawse-holes, and all was hushed. The poor 
a woman with a baby, and a grown-up boy.|Harbour. The two schooners, the Peacock | ship seemed to be aware that she was to re- 
and Porpoise, with Captain W., going south | main without an anchor, as she quivered and 
in search of the magnetic pole! ‘The Vin-| groaned as the cables flew out “like a thing 
cennes to remain at Orange Bay. They all|of life.” In a short time we were clear of 
sailed on the 25th, and we on the 26th, and|the breakers, and all was quiet; the ship 
had a succession of storms, with violent wind | became easy, and the men recovered their 
and rain, making very little progress towards| cheerfulness. We lost all our anchors, and 
our destination. We saw great numbers of|had to give up Useless Bay! Port Famine! ! 
albatros, giant and stormy petrels, and al-| Breakneck Passage!!! the Milky Way!!!! 
though we did not go round Cape Horn, we|&c., and proceed to Valparaiso to procure 
experienced all the bad weather for which| ground tackle. It is admitted by all hands 
that part of the ocean is celebrated. Our ship| that we might go to sea twenty years and not 
rolled and pitched so that it was almost im-| be in such a dangerous situation again. 
possible to sit at table ; some days every plate 
on it would be broken, and soup and meat 
thrown into our laps. At night we had to tie ene aeetn re 
ourselves down in bed ! SUBTERRANEAN FORESTS. 

On the 4th March we were farther from| The discovery of a subterranean forest in 
Cockburn Channel than when we left Orange| the bed of the Bonding Pool, at South Stock- 
Harbour on the 26th February. On the 13th| ton would not have caused so much surprise, 
March we were on a lee shore, in great dan-| had the geologist known where to have looked 
ger, and a fire broke out in the apothecary’s| for those hitherto illegible records of former 
department! No damage was done. The sun|ages. In the infancy of this science, he na- 
very seldom shone, and it rained nearly all|turally directs his attention to those districts 
the time. On the 18th had a very disagree-| which bear upon the surface imposing indica- 
able day—real Cape Horn weather—rain and | tions that they have suffered great changes ; 
sleet. We came in sight of land, wind blow-| but it is to the desolate moor, the barren 
ing very hard, and breakers all around us.| heath, the level fen, and the swampy marsh 
The Tower Rocks on one side of us looked| —from which the forest and the wood have 
really terrific, the sea breaking entirely over|disappeared—that he should look for the 
the smallest, completely covering it with a| mighty revolutions which organic elementary 
white envelope, the spray flying off and look-| convulsions have inflicted upon the vegetable 
ing like a thick snow storm. We were in a| world. The absence of scenery and the want 





They were all stark naked, except the old 
man, who had a small piece of seal-skin on 
his back, and the woman, who had a skin to 
wrap herself and child up in. They carried 
a fire in the bottom of the canoe, the woman 
paddling and doing all the labour. The men 
came on board and were clothed, and a nice 
blanket was given to the woman, who in- 
stantly wrapped the baby up in it. It was 
raining, and rather cold—the child was really 
pretty, and after it had been wrapped up and 
got warm, popped its head out and looked up 
towards us, smiling; the men would not allow 
the woman to get out of the canoe, and wanted 
every thing for themselves. The captain took 
down some preserves for the child, but the 
woman began to cry, and tried to push the 
canoe from alongside. After some persuasion 
she tasted the preserves herself, and imme- 
diately devoured the whole, and the paper in 
which it was wrapped. These people were 
terribly frightened at a looking-glass, pushing 
it away from them and covering their faces 
with their hands. Indeed, it was piteous to 
see the horror or alarm they showed, as if it 
was something supernatural. 

The next morning we went on shore, and 
found the hut of our Indian friends; the wo- 
men and children had run away, and no doubt 
were hid in the woods, as dogs were barking 
at a short distance. The hut was in the form 
of a cone, made of sticks, and covered with 
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The Epistle from the Yearly Meeting held in| made known to them under the influence of | his government within us, we have good 
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London, by adjournments, from the 22d of|his Spirit, rendered them, of necessity, a/| ground to hope, whatever be our emergencies, 


the fifth month, to the 31st of the same in- 
clusive, 1839. 


To the Quarterly and Monthly Meetings of Friends 
in Great Britain, Ireland, and elsewhere. 


Dear Friends—-Our meeting together on 
the present occasion has been a refreshment 
and a comfort to us. Our strength has been 
renewed. We have been brought near one 
to another in brotherly love; and there have 
been times when, in deep inward reverential 
stillness, we believe we have been made sen- 
sible of the presence of our Lord. It was 
graciously the word of his promise, and it is 
the inheritance of his own church to the re- 
motest period of time, “I am with you al- 
way, even unto the end of the world.” (Matt. 
xxviii. 20.) This promise has been fulfilled 
in the experience of his servants, from age to 
age; but never more eminently than in those 
days in which their love and fidelity to his 
holy cause have brought them into suffering 
and sorrow; whether their trials proceeded 
from the persecution they had to endure from 
the powers of this world, or from causes 


“ peculiar people ;” (Titus, ii. 14.) and by 
their blameless conversation, and their harm- 
less and unspotted lives, they were made an 
exemplification of the words of their Lord, 
“Ye are the salt of the earth ;” (Matt. v. 13, 
14 ;) “ Ye are the light of the world.” 

* Our forefathers in the truth, rooted and 
grounded in the same faith, and firmly rely- 
ing on the continued influence of the Holy 
Spirit, were brought to a large and compre- 
hensive understanding of the purity and right- 
eousness of the law of God. Acting in obe- 
dience to this law, they could no longer go 
with the multitude in that which they were 
convinced was evil: this of necessity rendered 
them likewise a peculiar people, and placed 
them in a position in the world and the 
church, in which they became as a city set 
on a hill, that cannot be hid. (Matt. v. 14.) 
Their faithfulness brought them into many 
sufferings, but they fainted not: their Lord 
condescended to own them, when they were 
despised of the world ; he carried them safely 


through their conflicts, and when their mea- 


or our trials in life, that he will be near to 
help us to a meek and quiet spirit, and that 
in humble, filial trust in God, we shall find a 
ponies. hold in the day of trouble. In this holy 
temper of mind, we shall, every one of us, 
according to our measure, be made instru- 
mental towards the establishment of his king- 
dom among men, and the coming of those 
days in which the people shall learn war no 
more. (Isaiah, ii. 4.) It is encouraging to 
us to observe how generally these views are 
| maintained by Friends; and we desire that 
| they may be preserved in so watchful a mind, 
| that in their transactions in trade, and on all 
other occasions, they may be kept from let- 
ting down this testimony; and be ready to 
| eoeean every opportunity that may present 
| iteetf, more widely to spread the knowledge 
of our peaceable principles. 

We desire to offer a word of caution to our 
| dear Friends on the subject of reading. Books 
| may be regarded as companions, which insen- 

sibly infuse somewhat of their spirit and cha- 
racter into those who converse with them. It 


sure was filled up on earth, he comforted 
them with the assurance of an entrance into 
his rest. Much as it becomes us to speak of 
it with humility and fear, we cannot conceal 
from ourselves, that, holding the same prin- 
ciples, the same position is assigned to us— 
we have the same testimony to bear: we be- 
lieve that we have not received it by mere tra-| which we introduce to the young require par- 
dition ; but being brought to see the righteous-| ticular care. They may give a bias to the 
ness and spirituality of the gospel dispensation, | mind, and materially influence the future cha- 
a necessity is laid upon us, under the power of| racter: some of those which, we fear, find 
the Holy Spirit to walk by the same rule, and | access to our families, are calculated to give 
to suffer in the same cause. If it be to this| false views of real life, and to lower that 
that we are called, we cannot, dear Friends, | standard of morals which Christianity up- 
expect to enjoy peace with God, nor can we) holds; and others, though they may not stimu- 
hope for his fatherly care and protection, but | late evil passions, or inculcate bad sentiment, 
so long as we serve and follow Him in what-/| are adapted to lessen the attachment of our 
ever he may be pleased to make known to us/ youth to the principles of their education, or 
as his will. even to rob them of the tenderness of their 
In the course of this meeting we have been | consciences, and alienate them, it may be by 
who died for us and rose again, is, in his| repeatedly engaged in considering the im-| slow degradations, from the fear of God. 
faithfulness and love, still pleading for us at} portance and extent of our well-known testi-| There are few amongst us whose every- 


the right hand of the Father: therefore, in| mony against bearing arms, and all fighting| day life does not afford them opportunities of 
offering our brethren the salutation of our | and war. We scarcely need to say, that it is| leisure; and to some of us these opportunities 
unfeigned love, we can bid them to be of good 


d | founded on the precepts of our Lord, who, in| are frequent. Were we constantly to bear in 
cheer, and in all their afflictions to stay their|clear and unequivocal terms, has prohibited| mind that time is short, that the vigour of 
minds on Him. “ He hath borne our griefs, 


g! his disciples from avenging themselves: they | health and strength is but for a limited pe- 
and carried our sorrows:” (Isaiah, lili. 4.)| were his own words, “I say unto you, that | 
He who suffered for us is touched with the 


behoves us to exercise a sound discretion as 
to what publications we admit into our houses ; 
| that neither we nor our children may be hurt 
| by that reading which would have a direct, 
or even a remote tendency to leaven our 
minds into the spirit of the world, and to unfit 
us for the sober duties of life. The books 


which originated among themselves. So long 
as they abode faithful to him, he never left 
them in their temptations, nor suffered them 
to sink under the infirmities of their nature, 
but was near to instruct, to sustain, and to 
strengthen them; and thus were their times 
of deepest humiliation rendered seasons of 
confirmation to their faith: they took root 
downwards; they were driven closer togeth- 


er; they wept together; and in that unity 
which is in the truth, they were made help- 


ers to each other’s joy. We have had our 
times of humiliation and conflict; but they 
have not,—we speak it with humble thanks- 
giving to God,—they have not shaken our 
confidence in that rock on which we had built 
our hope. Christ is still precious to us: we 
honour him as our Shepherd, our Priest, and 
King. It is our joy and consolation, that He 


riod, and were we to dwell under the convic- 
é x ye resist not evil.” (Matt. v. 39.) In ac-|tion of our responsibility to God for every 
feeling of our infirmities. Though Lord of} cordance with this command, we believe it to| item of our stewardship, we think it would 


all, he condescendedc to our low estate, and/be laid upon us to abstain from every means} have a natural, and even a necessary tendency, 
took part of the same. (Heb. ii. 14.) Oh,| of defence incompatible with that meekness, | to induce us carefully to watch the right em- 
what fullness of grace! what kindness and | forbearance, and love of enemies, which were ployment of our time on all occasions, and to 
love! Let us then, in calling to mind the/so conspicuous in the character of our Lord | see that our leisure may be so occupied, and 
price with which he has bought us, give up| himself, and which, if we walk as He walked, | our recreations be of such a character as to 
ourselves more entirely to the power of his| must distinguish us. ‘ When he was reviled, | accord with the precept of the apostle, “ Pass 
Spirit, that we may be brought practically |he reviled not again; when he suffered, he|the time of your sojourning here in fear,” 
and experimentally to feel that we are not our | threatened not ; but committed himself to him | (1 Peter, i. 17,) so that neither a trifling spi- 
own, that we may cease to live to ourselves,|that judgeth righteously.” (Peter, ii. 23.)| rit, nor any of the amusements of this life, nor 
and ask and wait for his help that we may | Thus to walk as he hath left us an example|the indulgence of ourselves in luxury and 
live with yet more devotedness unto him. | that we should follow his steps, we confess to| ease, may prevent any of us from taking our 
Acting upon this principle the early Chris-| be no low attainment in religious experience ;| part in administering to the wants and pro- 
tians separated themselves from the world, | but if, with our hearts, we do really acknow-| moting the good of those around us. 

became dead to its spirit, and were raised up| ledge him to be our “ leader and commander,”| We have received epistles from our brethren 
to stand as a witness against the world. | (Isaiah, lv. 4,) and patiently submit to those|in Ireland and the different yearly meetings 
Their obedience to Christ, in that which he/| baptisms of spirit by which he would establish| in North America, with the exception of 
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Virginia. In these testimonials of fellowship} amount to upwards of nine thousand eight 
and love, we have the satisfaction to observe | hundred pounds. In making this annual state- 


that our dear Friends abroad are alive to a 
right concern for the maintenance of sound 
morals and true religion among them, and for 
the guarded education of their youth, and that 
they continue to cherish a warm feeling of in- 
terest in those objects of Christian charity in 
which they have been so long engaged. 

Since our last yearly meeting, the negroes 
in the British colonies have been released 
from their apprenticeship, unless we except 
those in Mauritius, the intelligence of whose 
complete emancipation has not yet reached us. 
We cannot forget the sorrow and discourage- 
ment which have often overspread this meet- 
ing, in consideration of the cruelty and op- 
pression endured by this portion of our fellow- 
subjects whilst in slavery ; and we thankfully 
rejoice that at length they are raised to the 
rights and liberties of citizenship. The suc- 
cess with which Divine Providence has 
crowned the labours of the friends of humani- 
ty in this righteous cause, ought to encourage 
us to faithful and patient perseverance in the 
pursuit of those objects to which we believe 
ourselves to be called for the good of our fel- 
low-men. Let us not then “be weary in 
well doing: for in due season we shall reap, 
if we faint not ;” but rather accept as a mark 
of divine favour to us, to have our hearts 
touched with fellow-feeling for the wrongs, 
the sorrows, or the degradation of any por- 
tion of the great family of man. And in 
whatever way it may please the Father of us 
all to employ our talents, our time, our ener- 
gies, or our property in his service, may we 
live so devoted to him, and so watchful before 
him as to discover our own proper sphere of 
service, and in true willing-heartedness to be 
given upto it. ‘The condition of the emanci- 
pated negroes in the British colonies has been 
brought before this meeting: a warm feeling 
of interest on their behalf has been excited 
amongst us, and we are solicitous that their 
new circumstances in life, and the many dis- 
advantages to which they are subject, may 
obtain the kind consideration of Friends. 
And it is our desire that we may not dismiss 
from our sympathy those who, in such large 
numbers, still remain subject to all the hard- 
ship and cruelty inseparable from a state of 
slavery, both in the nations of the American 
continent, and in other parts of the world. 
The trade in slaves still carried on from 
Africa to the shores of America, both in the 
amount of our fellow-creatures, whom it con- 
signs to the evils and sufferings of slavery, 
and the very large number upon whom, in 
their native land and in their voyage across 
the atlantic, it inflicts the extreme of misery 
and even death, constitute one of the most ex- 
tensive calamities with which man, at any 
period of time, has afflicted his fellow-man : 
it has long engaged the attention of our reli- 
gious society, and we commend it afresh to 
Friends individually, that they may, by every 
means consistent with our Christian princi- 
ples, labour for its utter extinction. 

The sufferings of Friends for tithe and other 
ecclesiastical demands, reported to this meet- 
ing, inclusive of the charges of distraint, 


ment, we think it right to advert to recent 
acts of the legislature for converting tithe 
into a charge on the land. This impost being 
a substitute for tithe, we are engaged to offer 
a general caution to Friends, that in the 
changes which may attend this new arrange- 
ment, they be careful that they are not led 
inadvertently to compromise our Christian 
testimony. 

This meeting has been large, and the va- 
rious concerns which have been brought before 
us have been conducted in harmony, and un- 
der a sense of their seriousness and import- 
ance. We have had the company of many 
of our young men; and the interest which 
they have manifested in the prosperity of the 
cause of truth and righteousness, and in the 
welfare of our religious society, has given us 
encouragement to hope, that through the con- 
tinuance of the care of the great Shepherd 
towards us, a generation will be raised to 
supply the places of those who have already 
reached the evening of life, and who cannot 
be far from the end of their labours. And 
now that we are on the point of separating 
one from another to return to eur respective 
abodes, there to enter again upon our civil, 
religious, and relative duties, it is our strong 
desire for ourselves, and for one another, and 
for our dear Friends every where, that the 
Lord may be pleased to keep us in a lowly, 
tender, and teachable mind, to defend us 
against the power of the enemy, to comfort 
us in all our tribulations, to enable us to de- 
vote the residue of our days to his service, 
and to grant that when the last messenger 
shall arrive, we may, through the riches of 
his grace in Christ Jesus, enter into his rest. 

Signed, in and on behalf of the meeting, by 

Georee Sracey, 
Clerk to the meeting this year. 


For “ The Friend.” 
ROBERT BARROW. 


In preparing a few biographical notices for 
“ The Friend,” the writer has been actuated 
by motives very similar to those set forth by 
one who, in the eighteenth century, compiled 
and published to the world a narrative of the 
sufferings of our early Friends. He informs 
us in his preface that he was prompted to that 
arduous field of literary labour by the follow- 
ing reasons : 

Ist. To testify our regard to the memory 
of sufferers whom we highly esteem for their 
Christian courage and constancy in maintain- 
ing the truths they were persuaded of, pre- 
ferring peace of conscience to all worldly con- 
siderations. 

2d. To exhibit to posterity a variety of 
rare and singular instances of a people, re- 
markable for their Christian zeal, and im- 
moveable resolution in maintaining their right 
of publicly assembling for the worship of 
God; an indication that in those assemblies 
they were made partakers of that solid com- 
fort and celestial sweetness which attends true 
and evangelical worship ; feelings which they 
valued above all the delights, pleasures and 






































enjoyments of this world, and which supported 
and enabled them cheerfully to undergo not 
only the spoiling of their goods, but impri- 
sonments, banishments, and even death itself. 
Standing fast in the Spirit, with one mind 
striving for the truth, they were in nothing 
terrified by their adversaries; knowing that 
“unto them it was given in the behalf of 
Christ, not only to believe on him, but also 
to suffer for his sake.” May their constancy 
stir up those who now freely enjoy that liberty 
of attending religious meetings, which they 
so dearly purchased, to an assiduous practice 
of their duty in this respect, and incite them 
to a diligent seeking after that inward solace 
and heavenly satisfaction of soul, which re- 
freshes and sustains those who sincerely wor- 
ship the Father of spirits in spirit and in 
truth. 


3d. That the sufferings they endured for 


their testimony to the purity and spirituality 
of the Christian dispensation, their com- 


mendable zeal against the payment of tithes, 


and their earnest endeavours to preserve the 
doctrine of the gospel free from any mixture, 
either of Jewish ceremonies or heathenish 
superstition, may induce others to a serious 
consideration of the importance of these tes- 
timonies. 


4th. That the example of their ancestors 
may reprove the present degeneracy of too 
many, who by their speech and behaviour 


proclaim their declension from that plainness 
and simplicity in both, which those who went 


before them conseientiously practised and 
suffered for; that they may be thereby in- 


cited to a religious search into the ground 
and origin of the expressions, habits, customs 
and salutations of the times which their 


elders so zealously disused, and discerning 
the inconsistency of these things with the 
purity of the Christian religion, be reclaimed 
from a mean and cowardly compliance there- 
in, which is contemptible even with those 
they give it to. Such compliances have 
gradually led some into greater evils, by 
associating them with such as frequent sports, 
plays, sinful pastimes and diversions, until 
their delight has centered in that which their 
fathers could find no peace in, and which, it 
is reasonable to think, themselves have some- 
times practised with much regret and un- 
easiness of mind, in vainly attempting to 
stifle the checks of that Divine light, which 
they know would direct them better. 

5th. That comparing our own times with 
the preceding, and the liberty we now enjoy 
with the afflicted state of our predecessors, 
whose persons and properties were made a 
prey to the vilest of men, we may receive the 
present blessings with humble and thankful 
hearts, and duly prizing the mercies of God, 
and the many favours we enjoy, we may ear- 
nestly pray that the government of our coun- 
try may be established in righteousness, and 
that a spirit of peace and charity may diffuse 
itself unto the ends of the earth, to the com- 
pletion of the glorious state of the kingdom of 
the Messiah predicted by the prophets. 

Robert Barrow, the subject of this brief 
memoir, was born in Lancashire, but was re- 
moved in his infancy into the neighbourhood 
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of Kendal, in Westmoreland. He was con- 
vinced of the truth in 1652, early after the 
first meetings of Friends were settled in that 
county, and being faithful to his principles, 
he was soon called to suffer in their support. 
The first instance of personal infliction which 
we find recorded, was for meeting with his 
brethren to wait upon that Invisible One, who, 
by the numberless blessings he has given, 
and by the sensible teachings of his Spirit, is 
for ever calling upon his rational children to 
worship and a Him. Friends were con- 
vinced that God can only be worshipped ac- 
ceptably under the influence, and in the words 
breathed in the heart by the Spirit of his Son, 
—and that true ministry is of the ability which 
God giveth, embracing that, and that only, 
which is opened to the understanding of the 
speaker by Him who knoweth the hearts of 
all in a gathered assembly. They could not 
then attend at those places where that which 
was offered as prayer or praise, and that 
which was spoken by way of ministry had all 
been prepared before hand, according to the 
outward knowledge, and in the strength of the 
wit and wisdom of man. Beside this, their 
Lord had given them a testimony to bear 
against all professed ministers, who, to make 
a gain of the gospel, attempted to sell that 
which was to be without money and without 
price. As they were thus unable to unite in 
the formal worship, or to profit by the lifeless 
ministry which appeared to satisfy their 
neighbours, they met by themselves to offer 
to the Lord that worship which is his due, in 
that way which they did believe was alone 
acceptable to him. For meeting thus with 
his Friends, Robert Barrow was arrested in 
the 8th month, 1663, and at the ensuing ses- 
sions indicted, with many more, on the ficti- 
tious charge of being engaged in a riot. 
Several of them were fined, and discharged ; 
but Robert and two others were committed to 
prison, where they were confined more than 
eleven months. 

From the articles seized at various times 
for fines levied on our Friend, it would appear 
that he was engaged in husbandry, beside 
which he followed the trade of a mason or 
builder. George Fox, in the letter to his 
son-in-law, Thomas Lower, wherein he de- 
scribes the alterations he would have made in 
the building which he had given Friends for 
a meeting-house at Swarthmore, says, “ I 
would have Robert Barrow do it if he can.” 
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abolished by law; but the Christian zeal and| she would spend £100 rather than the chil- 
fervour which distinguished the first labourers|dren should get off with impunity. Mary 





in this good work having grown cool in their 
children, there were many marks of the old 
apostacy, many relics of papal corruption 
still left, which soon came to be fiercely ad- 
vocated and defended. Friends were raised 
up to bear testimony in the true spirit of pri- 
mitive protestantism against all these things. 
They rebuked these professed reformers, who 
were appropriating to themselves the fees and 
perquisites of the Romish clergy, and the old 
popish maintenunce by tithe. Being per- 
suaded in their own consciences that the true 
ministry of the gospel was not to be valued in 
money, and could neither be bought or sold, 
they were restrained from freely meeting 
these exactions, the authority to collect, 
which seemed to rest on the right of making 
merchandise of the truth. It was soon evi- 
dent that the covetous and persecuting spirit 
which had clothed the hirelings, whose spi- 
ritual head was at Rome, did not much ex- 
ceed that of the protestant band which had 
usurped their places. Penal laws were enact- 
ed against Friends, and the zeal and influence 
of the clergy openly exerted to incite the 
legislature to their extermination. From 
these labours proceeded those acts for fines 
and banishment, to which the invincible con- 
stancy of Friends in publicly assembling for 
their religious worship, and their refusal to 
swear, in any case, continually exposed them. 
How could they evade the rigor of the laws, 
whose habit, speech, and deportment, sub- 
jected them to every man’s notice, and whose 
open religious meetings, at certain fixed times 
and places, ministered constant occasions for 
their enemies to execute their malice upon 
them. 

In the year 1664, James Duckett, lord of 
the manor of Grayrig, in Westmoreland, sued 
for tithes Christopher Bisbrown, then 77 


years of age, to an outlawry, the effect of 


which, if established, is the forfeiture of all 
goods and chattels. A “commission of re- 
bellion” being issued against this aged Friend, 
he was arrested and kept a close prisoner for 
more than sixteen months. The writ on 
which he was arrested, required that he 
should have been carried immediately to Lon- 
don, to appear personally in the court of Ex- 
chequer; but this the plaintiff, by his influ- 
ence, prevented, in the vain hope that through 
weariness under suffering, Christopher would 


In the year 1665, John Beck, mayor of| have satisfied his demand for tithes. But his 


Kendal, having cited all the non-conformists 
in the place to appear before him, none 
obeyed his summons but Friends; Robert 
Barrow being one of them, the mayor com- 
mitted him to prison on an old indictment, 
and after confining him eight days, fined him. 
Whether this old indictment was for meeting 
to worship his Almighty Benefactor, or 
whether for his conscientious refusal to pay 
tithes does not appear. 

The first English protestant reformers bore 


conscientious principle could not be thus over- 
come. So having borne this long confine- 
ment with Christian patience, he was released 
by death, and being faithful tu the end, passed 
joyfully into his Master’s rest. He left three 
daughters—one of them had married Richard 
Burrow, of Arnside, of the same county, who 
being arrested for tithes, at the same time 
with his father-in-law, was detained a prisoner 
two years and nine months. The other two, 
who were unmarried at the time of their 


a faithful testimony against the idolatry of| father’s death, were his executrixes. James 


the popish mass, the absurd and irrational 
doctrine of transubstantiation, the adoration 
of images, and some other gross superstitions 


Duckett having deceased, his widow deter- 
mined to prosecute these young women for the 
amount of that demand for which their father 


of the Romish church. These were in time|had been imprisoned to death, declaring that 
































Bisbrown, who resided within the jurisdiction 
of the manor court of Beethom, was summon- 
ed in 1668, to appear before it on the suit of 
this widow, and for non-appearance, a verdict 
was given against her, and a warrant granted 
to distrain her goods. This warrant was 
however of no avail, for she was living in the 
station of a servant, and had nothing on which 
execution could be levied. Before this time, 
Robert Barrow had married Margaret, the 
other sister; but as he resided at Kendal, he 
was out of the control of the court, which 
had granted the verdict against his sister-in- 
law. So determined, however, was Elizabeth 
Duckett to punish the children of Christopher 
Bisbrown, that after trying in vain to obtain 
an execution at Kendal against Robert Bar- 
row, on the verdict of the court of Beethom, 
she brought four suits against him at the 
former place, and gaining her end, his pro- 
perty was distrained by the bailiffs. 


In marrying, Robert Barrow, no doubt, 


‘looked to the guidance of his heavenly Father, 


whose blessing seemed abundantly to rest on 
this connection. She was, at least towards 
the latter part of his life, his fellow labourer 


in the gospel of Christ. On his death bed he 


bore many warm testimonies of his love to 


her. He said, “I married her for the truth’s 
sake—she was God’s gift to me—when I left 


her, it was as if | was going to my grave, 


neither gold nor silver, riches nor honour, 
should have parted us—nothing but that I 


might be obedient to the Lord, and keep my 
peace with God.” N. E. 


(To be continued.) 





For “* The Friend.” 
A CASE IN POINT. 


In Barbadoes, John Richardson was at- 
tacked with fever, under which he went to 
meeting, where he was introduced into an 
humbling view of his situation which brought 
him into close self-examination, and he “ said 
before the Lord, Let not my end bring dis- 
honour to thy great name, nor any blemish 
to the truth which I have loved, and laboured 
for the promotion of, from my childhood.” 

“ When I had thus appealed to the Lord,” 
he says, “I felt great quietness and resigna- 
tion of mind. As I thus sat, a Friend, well 
thought of by several, began to speak in the 
meeting, and it opened in my mind, that he 
was not wholly redeemed from having some 
thoughts, that elementary water had not yet 
ended its service ; I mean in point of dipping. 
I would have shut it out, for the man appeared 
a wise zealous man; and being altogether a 
stranger, I could not remember I had heard 
his name, yet the matter continued, and I 
thought for my own satisfaction, I might ask 
him the question. If he was a right spirited 
Friend, he would not be hurt; if he was not, 
he stood in need of help, or at least it was 
high time for Friends to have a more perfect 
knowledge of him. 

“ During my sitting, under much weakness 
of body, yet quiet in mind, the living virtue 
or heavenly power of Christ sprang up in my 
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inward man, like healing and suppling oil, 
which so effectually helped me every way, 
that I could say feelingly and experimentally, 
miracles are not ceased. I was raised, beyond 
my own expectation, and all others’ who knew 
my weak state, to give testimony to the glo- 
rious coming and manifestation of Christ in 
power, spirit, life, light, and grace, for the 
help, health and salvation, of all the children 
of men, who receive, believe in, and obey his 
spiritual knocks, reproofs, and heavenly calls 
in the soul, without any lessening to his hu- 
manity. Great cause have I with all the 
living, to love, value, honour, and reverence 
the great and mighty name of Him who hath 
helped and healed, by sending his eternal 
word of living power into our hearts. 

“Returning with other Friends to my 
quarters from this good meeting, not to be 
forgotten by me, the before mentioned Friend 
came to see me. Having, as I told him, a 
desire to speak privately with him, he replied, 
there were none present but his good friends, 
and I might speak my mind. I told him 
what I had to say, related chiefly to himself, 
and in such a matter as he might not be will- 
ing to have it exposed. But he would not 
hear, and said I might speak it there. I de- 
sired he would not take offence at what I had 
to say, for I did suppose it to be a secret to 
all there, but himself. The matter is, when 
thou wast speaking in the meeting, it sounded 
in the ear of my soul, as if one had said, this 
man, meaning thee, is not wholly redeemed 
out of a belief in John’s ministration of water, 
as not having done its work. Now the mat- 
ter is before thee, thou knowest whether 
what I received be true or false ; in the first 
place, I enquire for my own satisfaction. His 
answer, if it may be called one, was as fol- 
lows. He said the disciples of Christ, when 
they baptized with water, knew that it was 
the mind of their great Master, that they 
should so baptize. 

‘« T said, 1 know not that any of the apostles, 
did ever say so much as thou wouldst insinu- 
ate; for by what both Peter and Paul say, it 
appears very natural to be the mind of Christ, 
only to condescend to so much as was done 
by the apostles in that of water, because of 
the people’s weakness; and no question that 
the Jews were much settled in the belief of 
John the Baptist’s dispensation of water to 
repentance, also of circumcision and purify- 
ing, and many other things used among that 

ple. When the converts were grown 
stronger in the faith, and in the grace of 
God, Peter told them, ‘It is not the putting 
away the filth of the flesh, but the answer of 
a good conscience towards God, by the resur- 
rection of Jesus Christ.’ And Paul, although 
he did once in condescension circumcise Timo- 
thy, yet told the people at another time, that 
neither circumcision nor uncircumcision avail- 
eth any thing, but a new creature; and if 
they were circumcised Christ would profit 
them nothing. He also thanks God he bap- 
tized no more than Crispus and Gaius, and 
the household of Stephanus ; besides these he 


the prophet’s mind, when he said the elements 
should melt as with fervent heat; if the gos- 
pel power be not this fervent heat, I know not 
what is, nor what is able to melt away the 
elements. And I further said, if he was a 
baptist, he should deal plainly and honestly 
with Friends, and tell them what he was, and 
not preach one tiing, and keep such reserves 
to himself. Friends admired and said, they 
had not the least thought of any such thing 
by him; so he said, he would not fall out 
with me. I told him I was as much for 
peace as he was, but at the same time I 
would have us to mind that we were sound 
in the faith, and preachers of the gospel, and 
not go back again into the beggarly elements, 
for what is all in comparison of the love of 
God in Christ Jesus. 

‘IT had good service and great satisfaction 
upon this island, although I found truth so 
low, that it might then be truly said as for- 
merly, ‘By whom shall Jacob or the true 
Seed arise,’ which is in our apprehension but 
small, and much pressed down with the many 
things that are hurtful, especially by the love 
of money, pride, and forgetfulness of God.” 


THE FRIEND. 
EIGHTH MONTH, 17, 1839. 





















































We have placed upon our pages to-day the 
general printed Epistle issued by the late 
Yearly Meeting of Friends in London. By 
information received from Ergland it appears 
that the yearly meeting commenced on the 
22d of the fifth month last, and concluded its 
sittings on the 31st of the same. It is stated 
to have been well attended, though not quite 
so large as on some former occasions, and 
characterised by the prevalence of brotherly 
love. The business which engaged its atten- 
tion was of a very varied nature, as has been 
customary in previous years. 

A considerable number of memorials re- 
specting deceased ministers were presented, 
among which the testimonies respecting John 
Dymond, and our dear friend John Barclay, 
were referred to the Meeting for Sufferings, 
with a view to their being printed. The 
schools under the care of the Society are re- 
presented as being in a prosperous condition. 
Much interest appears to have been felt re- 
specting those who profess with Friends on 
the continent of Europe, and in Van Dieman’s 
Land and New South Wales, to which colo- 
nies a number of Friends’ families have al- 
ready emigrated, and others seem likely to 
follow. The establishment of several meet- 
ings in the southern hemisphere is a circum- 
stance of much importance to the Society at 
large, and we cannot but earnestly crave that 
they may be founded on the true Rock, even 
Jesus Christ divinely revealed in the secret 
of the soul, and established thercupon in truth, 
against which the gates of hell shall never 
prevail. 

The state of the West Indies, since the 
general emancipation of the coloured people, 
knew not that he had baptized any other, for| engaged much attention, as did likewise the 
Christ sent him not to baptize, but to preach | oppressed condition of the aborigines of the 
the gospel. I said to the Friend, I am of| other colonies of the British empire. The 
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English tithe system appears to have under- 
gone some material alteration by a recent act 
of parliament, and this subject was one of 
those which engaged the yearly meeting; but 
we cannot ascertain, either from private ac- 
counts of the proceedings, or from the brief 
notice of the subject in the general epistle, 
how the matter was viewed by the body, as 
affecting our well known ancient testimony 
against a hireling ministry. From a retro- 
spect of the information received, it would 
appear that though the amount of business 
before the meeting was great, yet that several 
of the sittings were favoured with the over- 
shadowings of the Divine presence, solemniz- 
ing many minds, and tending in some degree 
to keep down the activity of the creature, so 
hurtful to the growth of the pure seed of the 
kingdom in the hearts of the young and inex- 
perienced, and so unprofitable and every way 
dangerous in the church of Christ. 


FRIEN Ds’ ASYLUM . 
Visiting Managers for the Month.—Jacob 


Justice, No. 249, Vine street; Edward B. 
Garrigues, No. 153, High street; John Far- 
num, No. 116, Arch street. 


Superintendents. — John C. and Letitia 


Redmond. 


Attending Physician.—Dr. Charles Evans, 


No. 201, Arch street. 


Resident Physician.—Dr. Edw. M. Moore. 
WANTED, to take charge of Friends’ 


School at Medford, Burlington county, N. J., 
a young man, a member of the Society of 
Friends, who is well qualified to teach Read- 
ing, Writing, English Grammar, Geography, 
and the common branches of the Mathema- 
tics. Early application may be made to 


Jon Liprrncorr, 
On behalf of the Trustees. 
Medford, 8mo. 2d, 1839. 


SELECT SCHOOLS. 
The boys’ school on Orange street, and the 


girls’ school on James street will open on 
Second day, the 26th instant. 


8th month 10th. 


A TEACHER WANTED, 
For the school under the care of Friends 


of Burlington Preparative Meeting. There 


is a good opening for a person well qualified 
to teach the usual branches of an English 
education. Apply to Caleb Gaskill, Caleb 
R. Smith, Robert Thomas, or Thomas Dut- 
ton, of Burlington. 
a 
Diep, on seventh day evening, the 10th instant, at 
her residence in Haddonfield, New Jersey, after a short 
but severe illness, Rurn Woop, widow of James Wood, 
in the 72d year of her age. She was a worthy mem- 
ber and elder of the a of Friends, and belon 
to Haddonfield Particular Meeting. It is fully believed 
that this our dear departed friend was one of those 
who had come out of great tribulation, and through the 
mercy of God experiencing her robes to be washed, 
and made white in the blood of the Lamb, is now 
partaking of the blessed reward granted to those to 
whom the welcome salutation is addressed, “ Well done, 
ood and faithful servant, enter thou into the joy of 
y Lord.” 
8th mo. 14th, 1839. 
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